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which has resulted in placing the individual man as its unit in their 
stead. It was then with the clear-sightedness of genius that Calhoun 
struck at the vital feature of modern democracy, in urging the claims 
of political organisms against numerical majorities ; and it was with 
no mere dull conservatism that men of masculine intellect, like Lord 
Eldon, clung to the rotten-borough system, as being, in their eyes, a 
part of an organic whole ; strike out that abuse, and the whole system 
will go, — as has turned out to be the case. 

Now the Koman patriciate was a body which had been formed by a 
natural process of organic growth ; the plebs was, no organism at all, 
but an unorganized mass. It contained, it is true, organic elements, 
in the rural plebs, and to a certain extent in the clients; it had 
formed itself into an independent organization within the state, but 
this organization was artificially created, not naturally developed. 
The plebeian families copied the gentile institution of the patricians 
(which some of them no doubt possessed from the first) ; and they 
formed the Italian custom of auspices into a system analogous to that 
which was under the charge of the College of Augurs ; for all this, it 
was with no mere high-born arrogance that the patricians denied to 
the plebeians the possession of both gens and auspices. No doubt the 
force which overthrew the patrician predominance was an irresistible 
one ; no doubt too any further maintenance of this predominance 
would have been equally unwise and unjust. We do not say that the 
benefits of the disintegration do not far outweigh its evils ; neverthe- 
less it is at best a destructive process, and the patricians were per- 
fectly right, from their point of view, in resisting a reform that sub- 
verted the very foundations of their political system. 

We have not space to enter into the detailed examination of Dr. 
Clason's book. Its importance consists, as we have shown, not so 
much in these as in the fact that it looks at the early history of Kome 
from a new point of view. As a continuation of Schwegler's great 
work we cannot regard it as a success, for the reason that it does not 
do the same special service for students ; as an original and interest- 
ing treatment of its subject, it deserves attention and consideration. 



3. — La Democratic en France au Moyen Age. Par F. T. Pkrrens. 
Ouvrage Couronne par l'Jnstitut. (Academie des sciences morales 
et politiques.) Paris. Librairie Academique. Didier et C ie , Li- 
braires-^diteurs. 35 Quai des Augustins. 2 vols. 8vo. 

To the student of political history there are few periods more inter- 
esting than the fourteenth century. Although reckoned as belonging 
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to the middle age, it is a century which has little sympathy with the 
feudalism and ecclesiasticism that characterize the middle age proper. 
With the three prominent names which mark its commencement — 
Edward I. of England, Philip the Fair of France, and Pope Boni- 
face VIII. — we associate a strong reaction against this earlier feudal- 
ism and ecclesiasticism, and the opening of an era in which industry, 
jurisprudence with its applications to constitutional law, a rude be- 
ginning of natural science, and a secular literature, take the place of 
the all-engrossing theology of the earlier times. Even theological 
speculation entered upon a new stage at this epoch, and Wiclif and 
Huss were but representatives of a controversial movement in the 
Church which preceded them by some generations, and was the fore 
runner of the great division two centuries later. And in secular mat- 
ters the fourteenth century seems in a remarkable degree to have 
anticipated, perhaps prematurely, perhaps in the natural course of 
development, what we are wont to consider the special characteristics 
of our own day. It was an age of democracy and of revolutions. In 
this century were the beginnings of Swiss independence and the 
revolt of Scotland from England ; the Hanseatic League, having its 
seat in the aristocratic republics of Germany, was now at its height ; 
during this century were achieved the emancipation of the serfs, and 
the municipal revolutions by which the trade-guilds wrested political 
power from the patrician families ; to this century belong Wat Tyler, 
Philip van Artevelde, and Etienne Marcel. 

M. Perrens, favorably known as the author of a valuable mono- 
graph upon Etienne Marcel, has recently published a work, the aim 
of which is to bring the career of this remarkable man into relation 
with the whole democratic movement of this age in France. It is 
but one phase of democracy in the fourteenth century ; it does not 
cover the entire ground even of democracy in France, but only the 
relation of, democracy to the central government. It will be remem- 
bered that Guizot introduced the seventh lecture of his course upon 
Civilization in Europe with a comparative view of municipal govern- 
ment in the twelfth and the eighteenth centuries : the one was 
local self-government, the other consisted in a participation in the 
national government ; and the spirit of institutions had so completely 
changed in the interval, that neither could have understood the other's 
claims to be called municipal government. Now M. Perrens's work re- 
lates to the series of events which formed the passage from the earlier 
to the later type of democracy, — a passage which was contemporane- 
ous with and closely connected with the development of nationality 
and of monarchical power in France. 
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It will be found therefore to have considerable value in the history 
of political science. It is often said, and we think with reason, that 
the fatal defect in the liberal movements of the French is indicated 
by precisely this contrast pointed out by M. Guizot, — a defect all the 
more fatal because Frenchmen themselves, even this acute and liberal 
writer, appear wholly ignorant that it is a defect, treating the change 
as rather a development than a deterioration. M. Perrens, especially 
in his earlier work, shows indications of understanding the disastrous 
nature of this transformation ; but in the present work it is hardly 
brought out at all. In brief it may be thus described : in the twelfth 
century France, like England (and in certain respects in an even 
higher degree than England), possessed a decentralized, local self- 
government ; at present the French definition of democracy is not 
the right of a community to govern itself, but the power to govern 
others. 

The democratic movement sketched in these volumes began with 
the great revolutionary crisis of 1355 - 57, and ended with that of the 
" Cabochiens" in 1413, after which, as the author sagaciously points 
out, all national efforts were merged in the great struggle against the 
invaders, — or, as he expresses it, the ruin of democratic tendencies 
was wrought by the progress of patriotism. This revolution of 1413 
is the most striking and novel portion of the work to those who are 
already familiar with the greater events of 1356, and at any rate its 
treatment, in these pages, strikes us as more adequate and complete ; 
partly because the author had already had his say upon the earlier 
epoch, partly because even in his former work he does not seem to us 
to go to the bottom of the causes which led to the failure of Etienne 
Marcel. 

It was, we believe, Augustin Thierry who first called attention to 
the vital importance of this constitutional movement of 1356, and 
who vindicated the character of its great leader against the prepos- 
sessions of history. " This fourteenth-century echevin," he says, " by 
a remarkable anticipation, wished and attempted things which seem 
to belong only to the most modern revolutions." (Hist, du Tiers 
£tat, p. 39.) In truth, the measures enumerated by M. Thierry are 
sufficiently startling, in their analogy to those of the great Revolu- 
tion ; but for our purposes the true point of comparison is not with 
later French movements, but with the development of English liber- 
ties. The States-General of 1356, under the lead of Etienne Marcel, 
aimed to mike France a constitutional monarchy, such as England 
already was ; why did they fail, where the English Parliament had 
succeeded 1 
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However minutely we might enter into constitutional details on 
this head, we think it would, in the main, resolve itself into the gen- 
eral fact, which strikes the most superficial reader of M. Perrens's 
book. The movement had no bottom to it. One feels all along that 
Marcel and his coadjutors were contending against odds, arising from 
the very natm-e of the constitution under which they were acting. 
The very completeness of the authority exercised by the Norman and 
early Angevin kings of England was the source of the subsequent 
infringement of royal prerogative. Under them we find the whole 
country of England embraced in one system of administration, sub- 
jected to one rule of justice, and its several parts co-ordinated with 
one another in a degree marvellous at that time. When Parliament 
came into existence, there was no looseness or indefiniteness as to its 
organization ; the writs ran alike to every sheriff, and ordered " de 
comitatu prredicto duos milites et de qualibet civitate ejusdem comi- 
tatus duos cives, et de quolibet burgo duos burgenses .... sine 
dilatione eligi " : if there was in practice any irregularity, it was not 
the fault of the system, but of the sheriffs or the cities themselves. 
Thus the whole kingdom, and, what is more, by united and organized 
action, was in condition to engage in the contest against prerogative. 
A second point of hardly less importance is, that the representative 
branch of Parliament consisted not merely of the industrial classes, — 
citizens and burgesses, — but embraced also the landed interest, — 
the knights of the shire or lower nobility, and, by a most significant 
and salutary provision, that these knights of the shire represented, 
in all probability, not merely the landed aristocracy to which they 
belonged, but the whole body of freeholders, great and small. In 
this way the agricultural interest was associated with the commercial 
and manufacturing interests. 

Look at France, on the other hand. Here the lower or untitled 
nobility, as in all the countries of the continent of Europe, were 
classed, not with the commons, but with the barons. • The TiersStat 
therefore represented only the cities, having no connection with the 
landed interests. Again, it was not every civic community that was 
represented, but only a certain number of privileged towns. This 
was precisely opposite to the English rule. In England every city 
and borough had a right to be represented ; in France certain cities 
received the privilege of representation. There was no national sys- 
tem. Indeed, the representatives deliberated and voted by provinces, 
instead of as a nation. England had the good fortune, of which 
France failed, that her national unity was attained at the expense of 
neither local nor national liberties. 
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We see then, in part, how it came that the revolution of 1356, as 
every one since, was made, not by the French nation, but by the city 
of Paris. The history of democracy in France, narrated by M. Per- 
rens, is to all intents and purposes the history of democracy in Paris. 
There were, to be sure, other cities engaged in the movement, and 
other leaders, — as especially Kobert Le Coq, Bishop of Laon ; but 
they merely labored in the train of Paris and its Provost of the Mer- 
chants. The English Eevolution of 1640 — the one to which most 
nearly corresponds, in its aims, this of 1356 — was hardly at all 
under the influence of London. It was the whole nation — peer and 
peasant, city and manor-— that fought for the liberties of all. In 
France it was the roturiers of a few cities, with Paris at their head ; 
we may admire their disinterested devotion, but we cannot help see- 
ing that the cause was lost from its beginning. 

It is sometimes said that this revolution failed for the same reason 
as so many similar attempts in France, — because it aimed to accom- 
plish more than was then practicable ; because it was under the con- 
trol of abstract theories, instead of being directed against definite and 
concrete abuses. We do not think that this was the case in any ma- 
terial degree. Undoubtedly rather larger reforms came first and last 
within their plans than England, for example, has secured by any one 
step. But we must remember that although the actual net results 
of the English revolution of 1640 were moderate, yet that the revo- 
lution itself went to nearly as great theoretical lengths as the French 
revolution of 1789, being preserved by special causes from the hor- 
rors of that event. The Fifth-Monarchy men are theoretically fit 
peers of the Jacobins. And if we compare the Great Ordinance of 
1356 with either Magna Charta or the Bill of Rights, we shall admit 
that it deserves to be classed with them as a dignified, conservative 
document, whose aims were strictly practical and practicable. What 
is most remarkable is that the " Cabochiens " of 1413 — who stood to 
Marcel and his fellows very much as the Jacobins did to the Giron- 
dins — not only committed no excesses, but actually brought about 
(though but for a short time) a series of reform measures distin- 
guished for moderation and statesmanship. 

It should be remarked that this work is a prize essay ; the sub- 
ject having been given out by the Academie des sciences morales et 
politiques in 1869, and the judgment pronounced in 1871. 



